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June go, 1785. 
Ar length, my Fn Friend, I have 
accompliſhed my favourite experiment ; 
our aerial flight took place on Wedneſday. 
All is now over, and I feel myſelf more 
happy, and infinitely better pleaſed with my 
excurſion, than I ever was at any tormer 
event of my life. 


To any other of my female friends 
might think it neceſſary to make an excuſe, 
for not acquainting her with my intention 
previous to its taking place; but your un- 
derſtanding is more elevated, and your con- 
ceptions better arranged than moſt other 


women: yet I am ſenſible of the ſtrength of 


your attachment to me, and know that, at 
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the diſtance of more than three hundred 
miles from the place of action, not being 
able to learn the event for ſo many days, 
you mult have been miſerable. 


I conſidered the delicacy of your ſitua- 


tion, and felt it highly improper to diſtract 


your mind with any fears upon my account. 
I was the more ſtrengthened in this deter- 
mination, by recollecting that my reſolution 
was ſo firmly fixed, and my mind ſo ſtrong- 
ly made up on the event, that not a human 
argument could have had power to diſſuade 
me from what you may, perhaps, call an 
infatuation. 


I had, beſides, a ſtronger obligation to 
perform my engagement, than even my 
own inclination for the voyage. Mr. Lu- 
nardi had put himſelf to great expence, in 


order to gratify my wiſh to be of the party 


with him and Mr. Biggin, upon the 19th of 
May. The failure of that buſineſs brought 
upon him many illiberal reflections, reſpect- 
ing his intention of carrying me with him; 
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and there being a general diſpoſition to 
take up matters in the moſt unfavour- 
able point of view, many perſons were of 
opinion it was never his intention to do it; 
others attributed my not going at that 
time to cowardice in me. I, who knew the 
natural honeſty of Lunardi's ſentiments, was 
perfectly convinced that this reflection upon 
his character was unjuſt and cruel in the 
higheſt degree. I was piqued, alſo, that I 
ſhould be ſuſpected of a weaknels, which is 
not in any degree a trait in my character, 
if J am to judge of myſelf. To remove 
both theſe ſuſpicions, (if Lunardi made 
a further experiment), each of the parties 
were bound in honour to be ready to fulfil 
their engagement. 


You have heard a thouſand opinions on 
the cauſe of his diſappomting the public at 
that time, and have yourſelf inclined to 
think it muſt have ariſen from the coat of 
oil: colour on the Balloon, and not ſrom any 
miſtake in the proceſs of filling it. I never 
thought myſelf competent to judge how the 


matter did happen; he failed: and the on- 
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the diſtance of more than three hundred 
miles from the place of action, not being 
able to learn the event for ſo many days, 
you muſt have been miſerable. 


I conſidered the delicacy of your ſitua- 
tion, and felt it highly improper to diſtract 
your mind with any fears upon my account. 
I was the more ſtrengthened in this deter- 
mination, by recollecting that my reſolution 
was ſo firmly fixed, and my mind ſo ſtrong- 
ly made up on the event, that not a human 
argument could have had power to diſſuade 
me from what you may, perhaps, call an 
infatuation. 


I had, beſides, a ſtronger obligation to 
perform my engagement, than even my 
own inclination for the voyage. Mr. Lu- 
nardi had put bimſelf to great expence, in 
order to gratify my wiſh to be of the party 
with him and Mr. Biggin, upon the 19th of 
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upon him many illiberal reflections, reſpect- 
ing his intention of carrying me with him; 
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and there being a general diſpoſition to 
take up matters in the moſt unfavour- 
able point of view, many perſons were of 
opinion 1t was never his intention to do it; 
others attributed my not going at that 
time to cowardice in me. I, who knew the 
natural honeſty of Lunardi's ſentiments, was 
perfectly convinced that this reflection upon 
his character was unjuſt and cruel in the 
higheſt degree. I was piqued, alſo, that I 
ſhould be ſuſpected of a weaknels, which is 
not in any degree a trait in my character, 
if J am to judge of myſelf. To remove 
both theſe ſuſpicions, (if Lunardi made 
a further experiment), each ot the parties 
were bound in honour to be ready to Full 
their engagement. 


You have heard a thouſand opinions on 
the caufe of his diſappointing the public at 
that time, and have yourſelf inclined to 
think it muſt have ariſen from the coat of 
 eil-colour on the Balloon, and not from any 
miſtake in the proceſs of filling it. I never 
thought myſelf competent to judge how the 
matter did happen; he nd and the on- 
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ly way to extricate him from the imputa- 
tion of ignorance, was to make an attempt 
gratis, to prove that he was right in his eſti- 
mate, and that the Balloon, properly filled, 
| | was equal to carry up the propoſed weight. 
| To accompliſh this, he went to work imme-. 
I -: diately, but found infinite difficulty in pro- 
| curing a place of aſcenſion. That being at 
laſt ſettled, he perceived 1t was not in his 
power to procure a ſufficient quantity of 
iron; that article being very ſcarce in con- 
| ſequence of the repeated aeroſtatic experi- 
EE: ments which have been made here within a 
{ſhort time. | 


* 
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This occaſioned his viſit to Birmingham; 
and the little tour he made in conſequence of 
it. I thank you for your attention to him 
when at Liverpool. He ſpeaks of you and 
yours with great friendſhip, and I find it will 
not be long before he pays you a ſecond viſit. 
3 I molt ſincerely hope his aſcenſion from Li- 
verpool and Lancaſter will turn out to the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe towns, and give him an 
opportunity of ſhewing the goodneſs of his 
heart; as it is his intention to diſpoſe of the 
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ſurplus of his exhibition receipts, after his ex- 
pences are paid, to charitable uſes. On his 
return from you, he found his orders at Bir- 
mingham executed, as far as the ſcarcity of 
the commodity he wanted would admit. But, 
through ſome miſtake, the iron he purchaſed 
did not reach town till Monday night, the 
27th. On Tueſday all things were in regu- 
lar arrangement. 


I paſſed the day with ſome of our friends, 
whole entreaties were all exhauſted, to pre- 
vail on me to relinquiſh my ſcheme; you, 
who ſaw the cool determination of my con- 
duct, when it was intended I ſhould ac- 
company Mr. Lunardi and Mr. Biggin, 
on a former occaſion, will not be ſurpriſed 
I could withſtand their perſuaſions. 


The auſpicious morning came. I went, 
in company with Mr. Down and Mr. Bell, 
about ten oclock, to the Rotunda, in 
St. George's Fields; a place built by Mr. 
Arnold, for the purpoſe of launching his 
Montgolfier, called the Royal George. 


Tam 
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J am truly ſorry this is not likely 
to happen ſo ſoon as I could wiſh; the ſub- 


 ſeriptions not coming in ſo faſt as is neceſ- 


ſary for carrying on a plan of ſuch expence. 
It ſurely is a great misfortune to have an 
expanded heart, when the power to indulge 
it is fo circumſcribed. I ſhould feel great 
pleaſure, in the ability to encourage 
every deſcription of merit, and particularly 
in the inſtance I am ſpeaking of, as Mr. Ar- 
nold has ſpared no expence or trouble to 


bring to perfection an object, which, if 


completed, would be beautiful and magni- 
ficent in the higheſt degree. 


On our getting to the Rotunda, we 
found the Balloon about one-fourth 1n- 
flated, and the buſineſs going on in a very 
regular manner, under the joint direction 


of Mr. Lunardi and Mr. Biggin; and 


here, I muſt obſerve, how much 1t 1s to 


be regretted, that they did not take this 


part of the buſineſs under their own care, 
on the 13th of May. 


The 


1 
The expence of filling that Balloon, I 
underſtand, amounted to nearly four hun- 


dred pounds, and yet it was unequal to its 


taſk. It involved poor Lunardi in a great 
number of very unpleaſant matters; and, 
in one particular inſtance, has thrown a re- 
flection on him, which he may, perhaps, 
be never able to do away, in the idea ofC 
many of his former friends; that is, in- 
gratitude to a gentleman, by whoſe 
friendſhip he had been much obliged, and 
for whom, I know, he has always enter- 
tained a moſt particular regard, 


Various have been the opinions, re- 
ſpecting the failure of this experiment. 
I think it could have ariſen from no other 
cauſe than ſome unforeſeen accident in the 
procels of filling it. Let the cauſe be what 
it may, it has been the occaſion of thoſe 
great expences which Mr. Lunardi has been 
at, to remove the reflections of ignorance, 
and of the mortification we all experienced, 
at being obliged to diſappoint the moſt 
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brilliant aſſemblage of faſhionable people 


that ever were collected ona ſimilar occaſion. 


But to return to the occurrences of Wed- 
neſday. They began filling the balloon 
about nine o'clock; and, in order to make 
the proceſs an object of gratification to the 
whole neighbourhood of St. George's Fields, 
Mr. Lunardi had raiſed a ſtage, upon which 
the balloon was ſuſpended, ſo that every 
thing was diſtinctly ſeen by each anxious 
and curious individual. 


By eleven o'clock, they had exhauſted 
the whole of their iron, and found a difh- 
culty in getting water, ſo that buſineſs was 
ſuſpended for a full hour; they at length 
got a freſh ſupply, and went on at an 
aſtoniſhing rate. At this time the com- 
pany began to aſſemble, and, before one, 
there were more than a hundred thouſand 
perſons within the circle of St. George's 


Fields. As I did not like to be ſeen, until 


the very moment of getting into the gallery, 
I fat in the coach, where I eſcaped thoſe re- 
marks 
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marks which I knew would naturally be 
made, had the multitude once got an idea 


of the woman who was about to make ſo 
bold an attempt. 


The Balloon being as much inflated as 
was thought neceſlary to carry up three, if 
not four perſons, at ten minutes after one 
o'clock (the time ſpecified by Mr Lunardi 
for his aſcenſion) I was conducted into the 
Rotunda, and placed myſelf in the gallery, 
in which were Mr. Lunardi, Mr. Biggin, 
Colonel Haſtings (a gentleman to whom Mr. 


Lunardi had given a promiſe, that ſhould the 


Balloon be capable of carrying up more 
than the intended three, he ſhould have a 


place in it) and another lady whoſe name 


I do not know, 


They then began to try the riſing power 
of the Balloon, before. they took 1n either 
the ballaſt or Mr. Biggin's apparatus for 
obſervation ; and I really believe the Bal- 
Toon, properly filled, would be fully ſufficient 
to the taking up Tour, if not five perſons ; 
ny © Re I will 


a ik 


I will not tel! you that they ſhall all be fo 
much en-bon-pount as your friend. 


The other Lady was the firſt to quit the 
gallery, which was merely an att of juſtice, 
yielding to my prwor claim. It then could 
not ſtir, The neck of the Balloon was tied 
with the ſtring of the Valve. When Mr, 
_ Biggin perceived it, he deſired it might be 
ſet free. Some perſon officiouſly tied it to 
the cords of the net, Mr. Biggin was then 
under the neceſſity of defiring it to be cut. 
In ſhort, ſo great was the crowd and hurry 
on the ſcaffolding, that while Mr. Lunardi 
and Mr. Biggin were arranging matters on 
one ſide, others were deranging them on 
the other, From theſe circumſtances, we 
loſt ſo great a quantity of inflammable air, 
that the Balloon could not take up three. 


We were then four in the gallery. Lu- 
nardi, with a polite liberality that did him 
credit, gave up his place to Colonel 
Haſtings. Conceive what muſt have 


been my feeling at the moment, and judge 
how 


E 
how alarming my apprehenſions! Uncer- 
tain, in the hurry and confuſion of the in- 
ſtant, whether I ſhould not a ſecond time 
meet with a diſappointment in my favourite 
purſuit. I however kept my reſolution, 
and although ſome of the papers have ſaid, 
I was agitated almoſt © to fainting,” I never 
was more miſtreſs of my reaſon. Mr. Lunardi 
ſaid delays were dangerous, and immediate- 
ly prepared for our departure. Colonel 
Haſtings very reluctantly quitted the gal- 
lery, for he appeared to have ſet his whole 
ſoul upon the voyage; but in the hurry, as 
I have ſaid before, which 1s almoſt inevi- 
table on ſuch occaſions, ſeveral articles 
which Mr. Biggin intended to have car- 
ried with him, were taken from us; even 
the oars, which he repeatedly called for, 
were not brought. 


At five and twenty minutes after one, 
Mr Biggin gave the ſignal for cutting the 
cords, and your happy ſiſter found herſelf 
ſecure from diſappointment, and floating 
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in the boundleſs regions of the air. We 
aroſe in a ſlow and majeſtic manner, form- 
ing a moſt beautiful object, amidſt the ac- 
clammations of thouſands, whoſe hearts 
at that moment appeared to feel but one 
ſentiment, and that for the ſafety of two 
adventurers; who, notwithſtanding the diſ- 
couragement ſo recently given, by the burſt- | 
ing of that identical Balloon, and the more 
melancholy fate of poor Pilatre de Rozier, 
had fortitude enough to baniſh from their 
minds every idea of fear, or even doubt. 


This 1 religiouſly declare to have been my . 
fituation. Mr. Biggin's character 18 too well 


Known to ſtand in need of any compliment 


from my pen; but as he is the principal link 
of the great chain by which I now hang, 
and I am an enthuſiaſtic admirer of the prin- 
ciples on which he appears to think and act, 
I cannot let this moment pals without giving 
you ſome faint idea of what I felt reſpect- 
ing his manly and becoming fortitude, and 
that at a moment which bears the ſtrongeſt 
5 affinity 
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affinity to the laſt awful breathing of this 


tranſitory exiſtence. You'll ſay I begin to 
proſe, and indeed the preſent turn of my 


mind, ſhut up by myſelf, and reflecting, eve- 


ry line I write, upon the 1dea that I was dar- 
ing enough to puſh myſelf, as I may ſay, 
before my time, into the preſence of the 
Deity, inclines me to a ſpecies of terror; 
but I will lay down my pen, till I can reaſon 
myſelf out of my melancholy, and then go 
on with my narrative, 


I take up my employment again with great 
pleaſure, my dear friend, and am determi- 
ned to complete my letter this day, know- 
ing that you are too affectionately attached 
to me to wait the arrival of the next poſt, 


for a concluſion of a matter, in which I have 


been ſo much intereſted. Though the re- 
troſpection gave me a little gloom juſt now, 
allure yourſelf that I never had, ſince I firſt 
took up the idea, the leaſt apprehenſion of 
danger. My mind was ſo perfectly made up 


as to the event, that I really felt no other 


ſenſation 


1 


ſenſation than a moſt pure and perfect tran- 
quillity of ſoul, during the whole time we had 
withdrawn ourſelves from every earthly con- 
nection, where not a murmur was heard to 
break in upon our peace, but all was ſweet 
tranquillity. 


1 have already told you, that we were 
launched about five-and-twenty minutes af- 
ter one. My firſt attention was taken up in 
contemplating the extenſive plain of counte- 
nance which were h- turned to us, in fixed and 
extatic attention. The pleaſure and ſurprize 
J felt, was ſo great, that I was loſt in admi- 
ration, and expreſſed my ſatisfaction by re- 
peated ſalutations. At this juncture, Mr. 
Biggin made me remark, that we were de- 
ſcending faſt : he looked down perpendicu- 
larly over the fide of the gallery, and threw 
out a {mall bag of ballaſt, by which he made 
me obſerve, that we were nearly reſtored to 
an equilibrium, although we were ſtill de- 
ſcend ing. Mr. Biggin, with a bag of ballaſt 
in his hand, watched with attention our pro- 
greſs towards the earth, determined to de- 
ſcend 


CY I 
ſcend as near the ſurface as ſafety would 
permit, and threw out the ballaſt by degrees, 
as the deſcent continued. He waited till we 
got ſo near the ground, that the people 
could hear him ſpeak to them diſtinctly; he 
defired them to make way, as he was about 
to drop the remainder of the bag; they 
opened, and he flung the bag and contents 
among them. He made me obſerve, that 
the equilibrium was paſled in our favour; 
and we began to aſcend gradually. 


Having ſecured the aſcenſion, Mr. Biggin 
began to examine the direction in which we 
moved. We were croſſing the Thames, above 
Weſtminſter Bridge ; it was then Mr. Biggin 
began to lace the apperture of the gallery 
which ſerved to let us in, and which had 
been left open by miſtake at our aſcenſion. 
Some other matter at that moment requiring 
his attention, he deſired I would ſtoop down 
and finiſh it; and thinking it better to go 
upon my knees to do ſo, gave riſe to the re- 
port that 1 had fainted. I continued moſt 
of the time in this ſituation, having no table 
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quillity of ſoul, during the whole time we had 
withdrawn ourſelves from every earthly con- 
nection, where not a murmur was heard to 
break in upon our peace, but all was ſweet 
tranquillity. 


1 have already told you, that we were 
launched about five-and-twenty minutes af- 
ter one. My firſt attention was taken up in 
contemplating the extenſive plain of counte- 
nance which were up-turned to us, in fixed and 
extatic attention. The pleaſure and ſurprize 
I felt, was ſo great, that I was loſt in admi- 
ration, and expreſſed my ſatisfaction by re- 
peated ſalutations. At this juncture, Mr. 
Biggin made me remark, that we were de- 
ſcending faſt : he looked down perpendicu- 
larly over the fide of the gallery, and threw 
out a ſmall bag of ballaſt, by which he made 
me obſerve, that we were nearly reſtored to 
an equilibrium, although we were ſtill de- 
ſcend ing. Mr. Biggin, with a bag of ballaſt 
in his hand, watched with attention our pro- 
greſs towards the earth, determined to de- 
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ſcend as near the ſurface as ſafety would 
permit, and threw out the ballaſt by degrees, 
as the deſcent continued. He waited till we 
got ſo near the ground, that the people 
could hear him ſpeak to them diſtinctly; he 
defired them to make way, as he was about 
to drop the remainder of the bag ; they 
opened, and he flung the bag and contents 
among them. He made me obſerve, that 
the equilibrium was paſſed in our favour 
and we began to aſcend gradually. 


Having ſecured the aſcenſion, Mr. Biggin 
began to examine the direction in which we 
moved. We were croſſing the Thames, above 
Weſtminſter Bridge; it was then Mr. Biggin 
began to lace the apperture of the gallery 
which ſerved to let us in, and which had 
been left open by miſtake at our aſcenſion. 
Some other matter at that moment requiring 
his attention, he deſired I would ſtoop down 
and finiſn it; and thinking it better to go 
upon my knees to do ſo, gave riſe to the re- 
port that I had fainted. I continued moſt 
of the time in this ſituation, having no table 
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or ſeat; and being determined to pay at- 
tention to every minute circumſtance that 
ſhould occur; for which purpoſe I had 
taken a book with me; and Mr. Biggin, 
ſeeing my anxiety was very great, at the 
ſame time thinking it no degradation to 
communicate his obſervations to a woman, 
of whoſe underſtanding, I am proud to 
think, he had not a contemptible opinion, 
gave me the moſt pleaſing and unaffected ex- 


planations you can conceive. It is from his 


converſation that I am enabled to entertain 
you with ſome remarks, which would have 
been, perhaps, beyond the compaſs of my 
own obſervations. Female education does 
not uſually leave the mind capable of draw- 
ing accurate concluſions from events, which 
may ariſe in the peculiar ſituation I am de- 


ſcribing; where particular effects are produ- 


ced from a variety of concurrent circumſtan- 


ces, every one of which would appear plau- 
ſible to the reaſoning of the moment. 


Indeed, I am convinced, that any uſeful 
obſervations which may hereafter take place 


in 


2 


from aeroſtatic experiments, will be the reſult 
of impreſſions on a mind well verſed in the 
general principles of philoſophy. The ob- 
ſerver, who is only equal to the narration 
of facts, will probably be wide of the mark 
in judging of cauſes. 


When I knelt down to lace the gallery, 
I unfortunately put my knees upon the ba- 
rometer, and broke 1t, ſo that we were en- 
tirely without a barometer; and of courſe 
Mr. Biggin could form no perfect opinion 
reſpecting our altitude. In croſſing over 


Weſtminſter, we diſtinctly viewed each part 


of it; we hung ſome time over St. James's 
Park, and particularized almoſt every houſe 
we knew in Piccadilly. The appearance of 
the two parks were beautiful to a great de- 
gree : we remarked a number of perſons 
collected, but not individually; Mr. Biggin 
here waved his flag; perhaps in compliment 
to ſome fair inamorata, who might juſt at 
that criſis be ſending up her prayers for his 


ſafe return. 
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The objects of my affection or eſteem 
were, at that time, (and are ſtill indeed) ſo 
very diſtant from me, and ſo perfectly un- 


acquainted with my ſituation, that I ſeemed 


to exiſt but for myſelf. 
12 Minutes before 2. 


Mr. Biggin began to arrange his inſtru- 
ments of obſervation; and deſired me to 
faſten a cord to the grapple. At this time 
there was only one bag of ballaſt left, which 
weighed ten pounds, and which, he ſaid, 
he would preſerve for our deſcent. It ap- 


peared to me, that we kept very near the di- 


rection of the Thames: hung, immediately 
over Ranelagh, which I remarked, appeared 


toreſemble a tea caddy. Mr. Biggin made 


me obſerve the beautiful appearance of Bat- 
terſeaBridge. At this time we could perceive 


a great number of people collected in diffe- 


rent ſituations; each of theſe parties Mr. 


Biggin ſaluted with his flag. 


6 Minutes 
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6 Minutes before 2, Ther. 59, hyg. g, direction 

e Meſt. 11 0 

The balloon turned round its axis in a- 
bout 15 ſeconds, three ſeveral times: I com- 
plained to Mr. Biggin that I had loſt ſight 
of ſome particular objetts which I was con- 
templating with great pleaſure : he told me 
that he would endeayour to ſtop, and with 
the ſpeaking trumpet rowed againſt the mo- 
tion; it ſtopped inſtantaneouſly, and then 
took a motion on its axis, in the ſame di- 
rection that he moved the trumpet, which 
he again changed, and we proceeded in a 


direct line. 
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: 4 Minutes before 2, t. 52. f. 6. N. 

; The balloon now began to dilate, and we 
5 ſenſibly aſcended; Mr. Biggin bid me throw 
! out ſmall bits of paper, which aſcertained our 
motion exactly. 

7 4 Min. after 2, t. 45, h. 13, W. 


The Balloon dilated, and we aſcended ra- 
pidly: we now very comfortably ſat down, 
ate ſome ham and chicken, and drank a 
glaſs of Florence wine; threw out the bottle, 

and 
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and Mr. Biggin ſaw-it above twenty ſeconds 
in falling. Vapours began to appear under 


[ 22 J 


us. 
6 after 2. t. 40. h. 12, W. 
Balloon completely dilated. Inflammable 


air began to eſcape faſt from the apperture. 
Mr. Biggin ſaid we ſhould ſoon paſs ſome 
clouds, and that I was to expett ſome wet. 


J was very cold for above five minutes, and 


felt a little difficulty in reſpiration ; but it 
was not an e ſenſation. 


The cold had not the ſame effect upon 


Mr. Biggin; but his ears were affected with 
an unuſual ſenſation; this he ſeemed to think 


proceeded from the rarefaction of the air con- 


tained in the cellular organs, which extended 


the tympanum, particularly, as on the de- 
ſcent he found himſelf a little deaf, which 


ſeemed to indicate that the condenſation of | 


the air, and conſequently the relaxation of | 
the tympanun, had taken place. The Bal- |} 


loon frequently turned on its axis, which 


pleaſed us very "1 much, as 1t preſented the 


whole 
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whole face of the country, in various points 
of view. 


15 after 2, k. 37, l. 10, W. 


Inflammable air ceaſed to eſcape: that was 
then the time of our higheſt altitude. Paper 
flung out deſcended with nearly its uſual force 
on earth; that is, gently. Mr. Biggin tried the 
magnet frequently, but it had no variation. 
We here paſſed through a good deal of ſmall 
ſleety ſnow, which did not appear to deſcend, 
but floated about us, and that pretty thick. 
We had ſome white clouds under us in lines, 
and we ſaw the objects on earth through 
them as if through gauze. We kept clole to 
the direct line of the Thames, and conſe- 
quently croſſed its meanders frequently. 
Apparently we were here ſtationary for three 
minutes; Mr. Biggen flung out a roll, and 
ſaw it falling about a minute, and a bottle 
empty about the ſame time, which his fight 
loſt whilſt falling. 


Mr. Biggin tried a ſmall bell, with an in- 
tention of obſerving any local difference of 
| | ſound ; 
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found ; but the effect was as uſual. He then 
prepared an electrical experiment, with an 
electrometer, armed, as he expreſſed it, at 
the bottom with filver wire, terminating in a 
great number of points, by which he meant 
to form a conductor. On applying a ſtick 
of ſealing wax, which he had previouſly 
rubbed on his coat, the pith balls in the 
electrometer viſibly ſeparated; and on ex- 
poling 1t as far as the arm could extend, to 
a cloud we were then paſſing, the ſepara- 
tion increaſed, and the balls diverged to 
the ſide of the glaſs : he then dried a glaſs, 
and after ſome friction applied it to the 
ball, which, immediately on the application, 
united. From this obſervation he told me 
his concluſion; which was, that the elec- 
tricity of that cloud was negative. 


24 after 2, f. 39, H. 13, NM. N. V. 


The Balloon began to colapſe and de- 
ſcend. From this time, Mr. Biggin was 
employed in preparing for our deſcent, 
which the papers gave us notice we were 


doing 


t 
doing rapidly. Mr. Biggin threw out the 


anchor and line, leaving only about five 


yards in the gallery, in order that he might 


eaſe off the check, threw out our catables, 
and other uſeleſs things; as we ſtill deſcen- 
ded rapidly, he kept the ballaſt in one hand 
and the anchor line in the other. He ſpoke 
with the trumpet to ſome hay-makers in a 


field. 


When the grapple was within a hundred 
yards of the earth, he threw out the ballaſt; 
the grapple ſoon after reached the ground, and 
on the balloon's touching the earth, he rolled 
off the check with the cord. The inſtant the 
grapple felt the force of the Balloon it ſlipt; 
and we continued ſkimming and grazing the 
earth. It was then I hurt one of the ten- 
dons of my foot, by its ſtriking againſt a piece 
of broken iron, which was not to be avoided, 
from the aſtoniſhing power the wind had 
upon the Balloon at our deſcent. 


| The firſt aſſiſtance that preſented itſelf to 


us, was a ſingle man, who got hold of the 
'D Z 
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gallery; but he was of no fervice, as he was 
laid flat on his face. The people ſoon col- 


lected to the number of ſix, but the wind was 


ſo high, as to pull them all after the Balloon: 
by the addition of two or three more we were 


completely ſtopped. I got out. 


After a delivery of two hundred pounds 
of human werght, Mr. Biggin intended fur- 
niſhing himſelf with almoſt an equal weight 
of ballaſt, and after leaving me in the care 


of ſome of the hoſpitable people of the 


neighbourhood, he meant to aſcend again, 
and continue his voyage as long as the Ba 


loon would carry him. It was then that a 


little trait of female weakneſs, I confels to you, 
crept into my heart. I wiſhed him not to 
proceed further than I could accompany 
him. I envied him a lenghthened journey ; 
but as ſentiments which are not natural 
make but flight. impreſſions, I ſoon re- 
covered my own; and as it appeared to be 


ſo much wiſhed by Mr. Bigg to proceed, 


bade him adieu with infinite pleaſure; and . 


| only. looked forward to bis ſafe return. A 


number 


5 


number of concurrent circumſtances villed 


it might not be ſo. The place where he de- 
ſcended is a large common field, near Har- 
row on the hill: the crop upon it was nearly 


got in, ſome beans ouly remaining. The 


maſter of the fields is one of thoſe beings, 
who, though they bear the external marks 
of humanity, have very little of the real 
character in their ſoul. And ſo you'll fay when 
I tell you, that upon ſeeing a fing injury 
done to his property, he was abuſive, and ſa- 
vage to a great degree. The greater part of 
his companions were ſilent; and had it not 
been for ſome genteel perſons who came up 
to us, I make not a doubt but the Bal- 


loon would have been ſacrificed by theſe 
unteeling people. 


Much time was not waſted, and no ballaſt 
could be got, for we had not a ſpade with 
us, nor could we procure one. 'To make 
the matter worſe, ſome of the gentlemen 
who had ſurrounded me ſeeing that I could 
not walk, went to Mr. Biggin, and told him 
that I was greatly hurt. Suppoſing this to 
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be the caſe, he immediately determined to 
give up the idea of going further; (and when 
after having accepted a very polite invitation 
from Mr. and Mrs. Wilſon of Henwell Green 
and a large circle of their friends, to dine 
with them at their beautiful little retirement), 


I went to take my leave of Mr. Biggin, he 


had begun to let out the gas. 


About this time the kind maſter of Har- 
row School, and almoſt the whole of his 


charge, had got up to Mr. Biggin. The 


attention they paid, to aſſiſt Mr. Biggin, is 


not eaſily to be deſcribed to you ; and he 
tells me 1t was principally owing to them 


that the Balloon was faved from deſtruction. 


After Mr. Biggin had 155 off the Balloon 
in a cart to town, he accompanied Mr. Dru- 
ry and his family to Harrow, where he 
was received with that polite attention which 
is due to amiable merit. One circumſtance, 
which I will not ſuffer to paſs unnoticed, as 


it ſhews the charming ingenuouſneſs of well 


educated young minds; The young gen- 
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tlemen conceiving that the damage which 
the farmer complained of had been occa- 


ſioned by them, when they were aſſiſting 


Mr. Biggin, very handſomely made a ſub- 
ſcription purſe, and ſent it in to Mr. Drury, 
with their requeſt that they might be ſuffered 
to conſider themſelves the propereſt perſons 
to pay the man for the treſpaſs which had been 
committed upon his property! Was not this 
a very handſome compliment? Mr. Biggin 
felt 1t with great pleaſure, 


I was conducted by the family I have 


mentioned to their houſe, which was 


nearly a mile from the ſpot I have been 


ſpeaking of. There was a large party there, 
and were I to tell you the many flattering 
attentions that were ſhewn me, you would 


think me vain indeed. It is enough to 


ſay, that I did then, and ever I hope ſhall, 


feel the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of their politeneſs. 


Here I left behind me a bottle of harts- 


horn, which I had taken with me for fear of 


fainting 


= 


Aung; ; but as I never had the leaſt idea of 


doing fo, it had not been opened. Several 
other trifling things I diſtributed amongſt 


the young girls who came to pay me their 


ruſtic compliments. 


There were ſeveral gentlemen upon a 
dinner viſit to Mr. Wilſon, whoſe names I 
do not recollect, except a Captain Thomſon 
of Dulwich, and a Mr. Brook, who were 
the two moſt particularly attentive in alliſt- 
ing me to Mr. Wilſon's. 


Mr. Biggin, in parting with me, intended 


to come to me immediately after dinner; but 


it was impoſſible he could get from them; 
he therefore ſent a chaiſe for me at eight 
o'clock. Captain Thomſon would not ſet off 
for town until he knew my fate. I left this 
amiable family about nine o'clock, and reach- 
ed Harrow about ten, where I was received by 
ſome friends who had rode after us; but from 


our changing our courſe ſo often, they had 


little 1dea of the place where we deſcended, 
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and leſs of the abode of Mr. Wilfon. We 
left Harrow about half after ten 0 clock. 


No words can deſeribe e of 
joy, and the acclamations of applauſe that 


we were ſaluted with at parting with theſe 


fine young men. Not ſatisfied with giving 
us repeated cheers at Mr. Drury's door, they 


followed us out of the village, and placing 


themſelves at certain diſtances on the road, 
reiterated their good wiſhes for our lalety, 
until we loſt the ſound, 


We arrived es twelve o'clock in per- 
fect health and ſpirits, and I was received by 
a numerous party of friends with ſincere 
marks of joy. The pain of my foot has con- 
fined me to my bed all day, and I have had 
ſufficient leiſure to write you this long letter. 


The door 1s never quiet a ſingle inſtant, 
and I ſuppoſe when I go out I ſhall be as 


much looked at as if a native of the aenal 


regions had c come down to pay an earthly 
viſit, 


Remember 


Cy 
Remember me to all you value moſt; and 
believe me, whether in heaven or earth, I 


ſhall be always, 
; _ © Moſt affectionately yours, 
. 8 4 8 K. 


No. 10, CRARLES-STREET, 
CovenT-GARDEN. 


